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Many listeners may believe that Psychic TV became inactive after the last Some 
Bizarre release Dreams Less Sweet (1983). That is far from the truth; in fact, they 
have issued some six releases in all from various independent and —in the case of 
JP Turmel’s Sordide Sentimentale— homemade labels. 

This latter, a forty-five produced by JPT in Rouen, France, is a high-quality 
package including the actual record, a graphic by Turmel, and —of course— a 
booklet-length essay by Turmel about the group (although some may claim itis not 
about Psychic TV at all but more about Turmel, who performs a structural analysis 
of the symbols and images associated with Genesis P-Orridge, et al.) The record 
has on one side a song called “Roman P.” which has references to the statutory 
rape case of Hollywood director Roman Polanski. It's a bit tongue-in-cheek (and 
Psychic TV havea sick sense of humor that can be simply entertaining), but having 
that great, droning sound and the muddy mix of a Velvet Underground song like 
“Black Angel's Death Song” or “Venus In Furs” brings “Roman P." the closest that 
Psychic TV has ever come to sounding like the Velvets. The B-Side of this release is 
tapes of Jim Jones (in the left channel), Charles Manson (in the right), and the 
Temple of Psychic Youth's own Mr. Sebastian, who gives advice on methods of 
self-actualization —the very process that the “Temple” is supposedly all about— 
the realization of one's true potential. 

The graphics in the Sordide Sentimentale booklet are fascinating; they include a 
photo of a weird hut with a straw roof, in front of which an Oriental priest is blessing 
a kneeling man whois being kept under guard by a solidier holding a machine gun. 
What makes this photo all the more intriguing is the presence of the Psychic TV 
cross on the roof of the hut, sticking out grotesquely like some parody ofa television 
aerial, Other photos include one of Genesis P-Orridge having intercourse with his 
already-pregnant (with daughter Caresse) wife Paula —a photo thatis explained by 
Turmel as a ritual directed back towards the source of all power: the genitals, 

Two more PTV releases include those of the Berlin Atonal series, which have 
been issued by the German Atonal Records. On Volume!, Psychic TV share the disc 
with expatriate-percussionist Z’ev, while on Volume ll they are backed by La Loora. 
For the strictly record-oriented audience, these albums marked a first exposure to 
the sheer assault of PTV's live performances (as opposed to the more lyric beauty of 
their Some Bizzare studio releases). Those who have seen Psychic TV at their few 
concerts in America can attest to the power of the shows, which have included 
large video screens showing brutal and uncompromising images ranging from 
castration to flashes of light from the Dreammachine of poet/artist Brion Gysin. 
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Although the visuals and stage appearances of the band members (with their 
Tibetan shaved heads and military fatigues) are missing from the Berlin Atonal 
series, there is still the unyielding onslaught of the music. Itis droning, rhythmic, and 
primitive, with blunt and crashing percussion and the wails of various stringed 
instruments: Alex Fergusson's guitar, P-Orridge’s heavily distorted bass, and an 
unrecognizeable and mind-bending screech from a drastically treated violin. On 
Volume | we hear live versions of “Nursery Times” —which is called “In The 
Nursery” on Dreams Less Sweet— and “Skinhead Moonstomp 84,” a humorous 
song which has P-Orridge inviting the “intellectuals” in the audience “with their 
black eye makeup” tojoin in and “Check it out, Skinhead! Check it out!” Volume II 
contains some of the Gregorian-like chants that appear on Dreams Less Sweet, 
and alive version of “Unclean” which, incidentally, was their first studio reelase on 
their own Temple Records. 

Temple Records actually marked a return to the artistic freedom of total 
independence. Disregarding any rumors of war between the Temple people and 
Stevo of Some Bizzare, it is sufficient to say that Psychic TV returned to” 
independence out of their need to expand their ideas and methods of working. 

One manner in which Psychic TV changed at this time became apparent at a 
performance they gave in Boston (in 1984) at the Longwood Theater of the 
Massachusetts College of Art. For one thing, only two members of the group were 
present —Genesis P-Orridge and John Gosling. The assault was now clearly no 
longer musical but visual, in a vast bombardment of audio and video projected... 
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M.,. .amplified, and mixed live atthe event. No musical instruments were actually played; 
> Twas conceived asa magical rirdal using the nistruméats of mouern technology: 


televisions, videos, films, tape recorders, etcetera. To have put this performance on 
tape or record would have been meaningless —it was an event of the moment. Not 
even the two members of PTV had any pre-conceived knowledge of the effects the 
performance would have. 

While P-Orridge and Gosling were in Boston, they were interviewed at the 
studios of Boston College’s WZBC radio (this was on the night of April 21, 1984). A 
good copy of this interview (although the music presented is too muddled for 
comfort) is available through XXX-Innersleeve/Box 1060/Allston, MA 02134. The 
tape comes with a small booklet containing another interview with Orridge, a far 
more extensive and intelligent one which was done after the Mass. Art performance 
[and which had been previously printed in jumbled form by Unsound}. The radio 
interview provides the listener with a good sense of Orridge’s acidic sense of humor 
and clownish persona, while the Mass. Art conference transcript has fascinating 
material on Orridge’s associations with the Occult, the Police, and the Post Office. 

The three most impressive PTV releases of late, however, have been those on 
their own record label. First the “Unclean” single, which features the original band 
that appeared at NYC's Danceteria in November 1983, with the exception of Peter 
Christopherson who had at this time —along with John Balance— begun intensive 
work on their Coil project. On the back cover of this EP is the code word “De- 
Control,” which is apt enough for a song that sings about the impurities of Jesus 
Christ. This temple record is numbered TOPY 001. 

TOPY 002 is a slickly-produced recording of the second performance at 
Danceteria (or the best bits at least), with some studio overdubs that were added 
later (including a tape of the concert's music being played backwards in order to 
link “In The Nursery” with “Skinhead Moonstomp"). The album is entitled NY 
Scumhaters, which is the ‘collective’ that recorded the show and gave P-Orridge 
the T-shirt he wore during the performance. He even ribs the audience about the 
band being not PTV at all, but the Scumhaters. On this record we hear P-Orridge 
poking fun at his old music idol Lou Reed (while Alex Fergusson plays a typical 
Velvet Underground riff, Genesis mocks the song “Sunday Morning”). 

TOPY 003 is by far the most interesting of the batch; itis also unfortunately a very 
limited-edition picture disc. Entitled 25 December 1984 —A Pagan Day (Pages 
From a Notebook); this is more or less what it is: a wonderful collection of home 
recordings and sketches, all the music and vocals for which are performed by 
P—Orridge and Fergusson. Since only 999 copies were printed, the entire run of 
the record was released on the morning of December 24 and deleted one hour later. 
This batch is an incredible selection of music from the duo, some in the vein of the 
earlier acoustic material like “Just Drifting” and “The Orchids” (which appears here 
ina slightly altered form as “Cold Steel”) while others have that hard-edge drive that 
trademarks their live performances. Hopefully, TOPY 003 will be rereleased as a 
regular aioum with a decent cover, even if it's just so that more people can hear it! 

The releases of Psychic TV are scattered and varied. If one is notliving inalarge 
and accessible city where various stores have contacts with small companies, like 


_ those which distribute Sordide Sentimentale and Innersleeve, try writing directly to 


the Temple of Psychic Youth. Their contact address is scattered all over their 


~ records. In any case, itis worth tracking down. The psychic future of music may be 


at stake. 
—Richard Sehrens 


CABARET VOLTAIRE 


How simple It could be to use Cabaret Voltaire’s Micro-Phonies as but further 
evidence of their ‘sell-out.’ It uses many of the latest, most high-tech gewgaws. Itis 
released through a major UK label. It contains many (gasp!) body-moving rhythms. 
These are irrelevant circumstances, however. As instrumentation goes, drum 
machines, synthesized keyboards, and tape manipulations have been central to the 
group's sound since the mid-1970's; and to establish a hierarchy based on 
technological quality, in which complex machines are declared ‘bad’ and dinky 
ones ‘good,’ is simply to be unable to recognize that all machines comes with 
advantages as well as limitations, and that any creative project is only as expressive 
as the instruments /materials/toois at hand. List the artist in the ‘tools’ column there. 

Richard Kirk and Stephen Mallinder haven't changed that much, either. If there is 
a tangible difference, however, itis that they are making music in their thirties with a 
subtlety and sense of hindsight that musicians in their twenties (more often than not) 
wish they could have. The duo still tends to work alone in their Western Works 
hideaway (though its facilities have of course gotten much better). They still 
produce Eric Random's records as well as those of other musical groups, for 
example the recent single by Chakk, whereas in 1982 they were recordi ng Hula and} 
before that 23 Skidoo. : , 

More than this however, there are underlying musical systems in Cabaret Voltaire 
which have never left them, and which their present output seems more to clarify 
than disperse. For example, one can observe the influence of Oriental, pentatonic 
music throughout that of Cabaret Voltaire (or —as is usually inserted here— ““The 
Cabs,’ as they're affectionately called”). It is no wonder that Japanese audiences 
should take to them so easily. Richard Kirk even /ooks Japanese half of the time. 
Oriental-sounding keyboard lines are as discernible in 1980's “Seconds Too Late” 
as they are in 1976's “Sunday Night in Biot,” 1983's "24-24" and “Safety Zone,” or 
1984's “Slammer,” “James Brown,” and “Sensoria.” 

Soul music is another important influence, one that they have always 
acknowledged although it has been most evident in their work only since 1982, the 
time in which 2x45 was being devised. Cabaret Voltaire, in their rhythmic work, tend 
to integrate black and oriental musics much of the time; here again both “Sensoria” 
and “James Brown” serve as excellent examples, as does “Cut the Damn Camera,” 
the B-side of the “Sensoria” single, which has a good deal in common with the 
music of the 2x45 period. Naming a song after The Godfather of Soul is perhaps the 
closest the group has ever come to publicly acknowledging an influence, for indeed 
their use of these musical forms has often been subtle enough to escape instant 
detection. They do not use Oriental keyboard lines to deliberately sound Oriental; 
for that would be using one of the oldest tricks In the book. That sort of thing 
becomes embarrassing after awhile —you want to invoke the east, steal its music, 
then no one will miss the point. Graeme Revell of SPK is as guilty of this obvious 
maneuver, on “With Love From China,” as is David Bowie with “China Girl.” Is it 
impossible tp conceive of a song about the far east without deliberately forcing the 
pentatonics,or conversely to employ the pentatonics in a piece that has nothing to 
do with the Orient? Yes, of course this is possible, and Cabaret Voltaire is living 
proof. The band’s only acknowledgement of the Japanese influence has been to 
name the release of their 1982 Tokyo concert Hail Surely this in itself is enough to 
make the point? You don’t need a burning stake to drive it in. And yet Kirk and 
Mallinder seem among the few gifted with this subtlety of reference, along with 23 
Skidoo and perhaps two or three other rock groups. 

It may be suspected that the ability that they have to understand their own music, 
contributes to the longevity of the band. Cabaret Voltaire has seen only one change 
in lineup in all of its twelve years. Even the departure of Christopher Watson in 1982 
appears to have been an affable one, since Kirk and Mallinder’s Doublevision 
Records line has released the fascinating record which Watson recorded with 
Christopher MacKenzie of Touch magazine; this being Bang! An Open Letter by 
The Hafler Trio. 

Musically, Cabaret Voltaire has concretized their sound since The Crackdown of 
1983, which betrayed occasional signe of unfamiliarity with their new equipment 
“The Dream Ticket" single displayed a firmer sense of contro!, what with its 
complex and twisted bass and drum lines and its never-settling mix. Mallinder's 
vocal delivery was in rare and confident form. 

Of course, itis ridiculous (Is it?) to assume that their present music could still be 
suitable to productions of the original, pre-World War One Cabaret Voltaire, as 
“Eastern Mantra” of 1980 or “Taxi Music” of 1981 could have been; but it should be : 


remembered that the band named itself when it was much younger and far less able 
to conceal Its various influences (as discussed with Re/Search magazine In 1983). 
However it must be acknowledged that there are still real affinities, particularly in 
Kirk and Mallinder’s humor. 

Micro-Phonies, as self-depreciating a title as could be hoped for, sets up a 
listener for a more insightful look into their two minds than The Crackdown did. 
“Sensoria” the single is a masterful jumble of that song plus “Do—Right,” and 
therefore serves asits own notice that the band does know how similar the songs 
sound musically. So many pop records are guilty of having unnecessarily sound- 
alike songs, but Cabaret Voltaire is human enough to almost make a joke out of it. 

“Do-Right,” and let it recall Dudley of the Mounties for you if you want it to, isan 
example of Kirk's ability to subvert the taped voice. Being fragments of a speech 
given by an officer of the Ku Klux Klan (where do they find these tapes?), Kirk 
arranges phrases in his Fairlight keyboard with the cadencing of a comedian: 

“Respect those in authority...” 
“Go to church...” 
“DO-RIGHT." 

Likewise, on “Cut the Damn Camera,” Kirk cuts both camera and phrase and 

unleashes them piece by piece, along with an opening edict that sets the rhythm of 


the whole track: “I don’t know, and they don’t know, and | ain't gonna tell you no 


mo'l” 

With “Digital Rasta” (which, a Sounds magazine reviewer exclaimed, turns the 
Shriekback cut by that name into “cheese”), Mallinder is himself loaded into the 
Fairlight, where inbetween the hook lyric “This could be the end of It all,” his own 
verses are instantly spewed back at him at high and low speeds. 

This also adds to another sensation, other than humor, one in which Cabaret 
Voltaire possesses a masterful understanding: PARANOIA. From their first EP, 
1978's Extended Play(“We dance like you/We act like you” declares “Talkover”) to 
the crucifixion image of the “Sensoria” sleeve, the hidden forces are everywhere, 
yet always internal. As in Mallinder’s own voice being used against himself, or the 
track “Spies in the Wires;” or two tracks being linked by a government speech to the 
effect that “If you're over twenty-one, you may obtain a permit for an automatic 
weapon.” That particular section is actually very reminiscent of 1980's “The Voice 
of America,” from the album of that name (the band seems to have a thing about 
armed, US government officials). 

Hidden voices are even lyrically alluded to, along with other disguised, 
manipulating forces and pressures, in “The Operative,” which seals its verses with 
the line “...Unsuspecting operative.” Operative of what? Again, the evil is internal, 
and Its precise nature will be focussed on in the next paragraph. In “James Brown,” 
Mallinder declares “Everything devours/! learn to hold my willpower.” One may 
suspect that a particular form of mental illness is being alluded to throughout all of 
this, and so it is: SIN. 

One of the things that distinguishes Micro-Phonies trom The Crackdown mostis 
its obsessive crusade to liberate man from his own sin. “Sensoria,” the field of the 
senses, could easily have been called “Sinsoria,” the field of our sins. 


Dragnet to pull you in 
Tell you that you're deep in sin 
——"Sensoria’’. 
| have a way —/ have a word 
/ pray for you with all my might 
—"Slammer” 


Certainly the pursual of these kinds of themes in rock music is a bit more realistic 
than the usual “I love you” song theme, in which everyone is told outright that 
they're supposed to be in love. Sin and paranoia are different commodities 
altogether. As for the modern SPK, the themes are more those of Maoist 
Communism and worker Socialism than any love-inspired gimmickry. Hopefully, 
neither of these groups will have to toll any longer under the the rock-press epithet 
“gloomy;” there is nothing glum about either Machine Age Voodoo or Micro- 
Phonies, and particularly the latter because Cabaret Voltaire has no didactic 
doctrines for sale. 

One conceivably disappointing angle to the Voltaire project is the cover artwork 
of Neville Brody. Brody, always an inventive designer, goes back to the old Fetish 
Records days, but on Micro-Phonies he seems to have gone out of his way to 
remind buyers that he Is also artistic director of The Face magazine. Even to the 
typestyles employed, the LP's sleeve and jacket art (and likewise the new “James 
Brown” remix single) looks like any and every page of that nouveau-chic 
publication. There seems to be no immediate reason why Brody should have 
conceived and executed such an obvious sales ploy (Who said, “To make £"?) 

This leaves only the “James Brown” single, the B-Side of which is a track called 
“Bad Self (Part One).” Could Part Two be on the seven-inch? At any rate, their remix 
of “James Brown” is certainly an unassuming dance track, having none of the 
usual, bombastic Eurodisco-remix flourishes, such as the Fairlight preprogrammed 
orchestra-flourish chip that Blancmange, Shriekback, and SPK have all used 
(although both the sax of Kirk and the voice of Mallinder are fragmented by that 
instrument). “Bad Self’ is a title that can be taken at least two ways: one, as a tribute 
to James Brown, the original Bad Self hisself; and two, as another indicator of the 
tarnished or sinned being. Mentioning the secretive doings of some independent 
(and therefore unaccountable) operator —or operative— amid throngs at the 
Wailing Wall, the lyrics paint yet another paranoid portrait. This man is called 
“Mercenary.” Mercenary of what? Again, we don't know, but we can only expect 
another design of the self-frightening mind. In fact, the lyrics are even capped with 
one of Mallinder’s one-line choruses (this one being both typical and unusual): 
“That's what's frozen on my mind.” With this extremely personal line it is therefore 
confirmed that Mailinder, who rarely writes in the first person —let alone to this 
degree— is imaging personal, internal demons. 

There is an indicative inner-groove ‘scratching’ to “Bad Self” that transforms the 
cliche line “What's on your mind?” to “What's in your mind?” Perhaps this is a 
cheap shot, like the name Micro-Phonies; but again, it reveals that itis the contents 
—the recessed interior— of our minds which is of interest to Cabaret Voltaire. 
Anyone can speak or write about the surface of human physicality, which is what 
most pop music does; it takes a different type of background —one that possesses 
the kind of mind-probing spirit that Dada and the original Cabaret Voltaire had— to 
recognize that the real way to talk yourself into a body is to creep into the brain and 
fuck it over good. 
—Cari Howard» « ae a | . 
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GERECHTIGKEITS LIGA 


When the two-member Gerechtigkelts Liga first played a string of dates in 
America, in November 1984, something peculiar must have been going on; reports 
of their doings reached backed here from all over the country. In Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, a home cassette maker /distributor was asked by the band to see about 
staging a local show; the hapless man had to reply that shows and promotion were 
out of his line. In California, where they stayed with the band leader of Problemist, 
they were reported to be cranky and travel-fatigued. The European group later 
admitted that this was so, as was the complaint that they had relied upon tapes too 
heavily. But in Kansas, they were apparently so well received that Fresh Sounds, 
the audio/video manufacturer of ‘lil’ things, introduced themselves, and produced a 
video for them; which works out fine because Thermidor Records, meanwhile, had 
recorded an LP with them to be released this spring! Can MTV be far away...? 

In New York, at the Limbo Lounge, they did their last show before returning to 
their (obviously) native West Germany. This was an odd show, for their own noise 
and incomprehensible slide show were being propelled to an even greater extreme 
by an apparently friendly and one-man jeering team who kept shouting “Why don't 
you go home, Nazis?” Gerechtigkeits Liga reacted accordingly as the singer 
adopted a neo-Nazi grimace, gave the man an arm-out salute and a “Sieg Heil,” and 
sprang off of the stage just to sing in his ear 

But the jeers were in jest, as they came from a fellow visiting German, who later 
struck up an amiable conversation with the group; the gist of it was that he couldn't 
900 what the band’s music had to do with art, or that what they were doing couldn't 
be easily imitated by everyone. These are old arguments; however it stands to 
reason that even if it were true that the music of Gerechtigkeits Liga could be easily 
copled (and therefore not as original as it is), if it were found to be an effective music, 
then it should be copied. Their recent and self-titled four-track EP on Zyklus 
Records is simple, refreshingly uncluttered in its production, and rhythmically 
infectious. Who wouldn't like to make music like this, given the chance? 

Some background stands to be offered on the band, which consists of Till 
Bruggemann and Thomas Furch. They perform only a very small number of 
instruments and produce only a minimum of actual noise, but the expressiveness of 
the music comes from the spaces in between the notes —it is therefore mental as 
well as physical, for it is the mind that links the notes together. The mind is very 
important to Justice League (the band name translation), as they explain: 

“At the end of 1981 Gerechtigkeits Liga was formed to have an individual forum 
for the neurotic depressions of their members...” What is interesting about this next 
section Is its use of metaphor: “The sound of Gerechtigkelts Liga grows [out] of 
electronic rhythms and different background sounds that are synthetic and natural. 
Through systematically used higher and !ower frequencies (mainly used in live 
performances), they give their audience an impression of time before war. Having 
their brains stimulated, they get aware of their personal situation —psychical and 
physical— and [become] conscious of their own neuroses. A reversed test having a 
hospitalized patient treated with high voltage power. Empty non-persons populate 
earth. A mass of unidentified flesh, too empty to realize reality.” 

This is where the band deviates from a group like Neubauten or Test Department, 
In that those groups attempt to liberate the spirit and move it into an active and 
collective consciousness. Gerechtigkeits Liga simply says, look at the ignorant 
people. Look at them as though they were artifacts, old yellow pictures. Just stop 
and look at them —you don't have to judge them; they are us. The viewpoint is far 
more modest, and certainly far less mythopoetic. Whereas the other bands 
romanticize decay, Justice League shows Urban Man’s relation to decay more 
realistically. 

The group has also written that “In representation of discontinuous sequences 
and cut ups, death is shown as the final act of art. This does not mean that death is 
shown as the final form of trance; therefore the spectator is forced into the past ofa 
perverse voyeur, who does not know that life in this relation is only a step forward to 
another, expanded form of existence. 

“in the present situation of human there is nothing that reveals more to him than 
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listening to the 


his consequent refusal to take disappointments as a coincidence of fate. Their 


project and projections are the resort of souls disgusted from happiness.” 

Certainty there is an air of neo-fascism ("...the present situation of human...”), but 
it’s what underneath this that is important. In the reality of the anti- Utopia which they 
identify, man eventually resigns himself to an abandonment; to fate. This 
downtrodden state they investigate not with condemning judgement but with 
simple curiousity. Driving the point in, they reprint a quote by EM Cioran: “I only live 
because it is in my power to die when it pleases me. Without suicide | would have 
put myself to death long ago.” Suicide is the one weapon that we can count on 
against the repressions of the State (external or internal). The fina! way out is the 
only way to go. The most powerful man of all is he who is too weak to reveal his 
secrets. 

This contrasts sharply against the statement on the suicida! impulse made by 
Shuji Teriyama (and used by Audio Leter in “A Situationist’s Chant’): “! was going to 
commit suicide, but in the edge of the razor blade, | saw the horizon.” The Cioran 
(and Justice League) point of view seems to be more conscious of the mass of 
humanity, and more aware of the idea that social concerns do outweigh personal 
preferences and privileges. The other. statement in contrast seems almost 
narcissistic, vulgar, and self-serving. In death as in life, there must be purpose and 
direction. The French called Gerechtikelts Liga’s music “industrielle,” however the 
band's own context of “neurotic music” seems far more appropriate (perhaps in the 
sense of Salvador Dali and his paranola-critical method of testing). It also gives 
Furch and Bruggemann a perfect outiet for their dry sense of humor. 

The group has produced several cassettes and videotapes through their Zyklus 
label, including a 2x60 audio package, half of which was recorded live at the Tom 
Tom Ciub In Antwerp, and half of which is called “Voice and Sound Documents at 
Radio Central.” Bruggemann explains to an interviewer (in English) that “We want 
to show farcical and tragic destruction, and to show some other ways that are native 
ways to producing or creating a fuller art.” Discussing a video of theirs called 
Primitive Culture in the Society, both said that the idea of showing clips that are 
deliberately unairable, with elements of “shit films, nasty films,” as one of them puts 
it, ls simply to make people look (as was mentioned earlier); to make people realize 
that everything that’s banned is as human as everything that isn't. Courtship /s 
carnage, romance /s rioting. When Gerechtigkeits Liga says “think for yourself,” the 
implicit advice is ‘think of yourself.’ If a group such as Neubauten shows how to 
overpower external demons, then Justice League shows how to exorcise the 
interior ones. “The way out is the way through.” If there is brutality in the band’s 
images, then it is because the purpose is mental discipline; not shock tactics. The 
goal of better organizing the brain excludes the need for cheap effects (Someone 
four-track must do so without the benefit of the group's slides and 
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films. One only hears muted vo! , and synthesized 
equipment heavily treated through digital delay. The mistaken claim that the band is 
“fascist” then goes out of the window). The band speaks of a London gig in which 
the audience channeled its natural anger into the patterns of rhythm: chairs were 
smashed and the broken parts were used as percussive devices at the foot of the 
stage. Here again, performance becomes ritual and exorcism. 

“Naive imaging of violence acheives little but a perverse celebration of the 
allenationdestructionspectacle it occasionally likes to think it attacks,” writes 
Jason Keehn in his Unsound (#5) article “Entertainment Through Pain: Industrial 
Kultur, the New An-Esthetik.” He points to people who “learn to tolerate and enjoy 
the destruction of their own eardrums and the progressive numbing of their 
senses.” Illuminating an overabundance of violent images conceived for their own 
sake, a “Pornography of Violence,” he concludes that it is “not that politickally 
activated art/music/nolse/whatever need abandon its shock tactics and violent 
edge, but the forms such tactics take need questioning and reevaluation. The naive 
comparison of avant-garde ‘art’ with political terrorism can only go so far —and not 
very far at that. As we've seen again again and again, terrorism is nothing but the flip 
side of the power structures it reacts against, and in reacting to such an ‘x-treme’ 
only confirms, supports, and strengthens those same structures rather than 
disrupting them.” 

Gerechtigkeits Liga replaces mythopoetic and romantic nihilism with a more 
introverted and neurotic way of looking, it is the paranoia-critical way of judging 
and working. The group is presently working on an essay, to be included with the 
new LP, which translates to “The Manifesto of the Anti;” the piece firmly links the 
neurotic ideas of the group to the Existentialist (or solipsistic) tradition. These are 
positive steps toward a fuller and more conscious realization of horror: learning to 
live with it (and not to simply eradicate it) by first learning what it is. Ah, Antonin... 
—CH 


A/a: | think that with recordings of something like your work, you can’t really tell 
what's going to follow if you try to imagine what the performance looks like —you 
kind of draw a blank screen. Although with Strategy you can tell there’s a table 
there, and things are being picked up and put back down. But you don’t get that 
meditative quality, especially if the pressing is good, of just seeing a man going 
through the paces. ; 
JZ: Yeah, yeah, it's very different; it has its good qualities also, in that you can't 
picture what's going on. Sometimes | think It’s too distracting to see people, or for 
people to see me, groping around on the table trying to put something together 
while I'm holding something else in my other hand. 

A/a: But | think the reaction is a lot worse if a two- or three-member band comes 
out and they just push a button on a machine, and an entire orchestra comes out. 
JZ: That happens too. 

A/a: What have been your chief performance areas by now? 

JZ: Well, it's been getting better and better over the years. | seem to go to Europe 
four times a year now. When I'm in Europe | play in all different situations, 
sometimes it’s a museum, sometimes it's a rock club, sometimes it’s a festival with 
thousands of people; and sometimes it’s a bar, with twenty people. Here in New 
York It's mostly small places, to small crowds. Places like Chandalier, on Avenue C, 
or Shuttle; and when | set up my own big concerts | have to rent out a space that's 
appropriate to the piece, and then it would have to be like Roulette, or PS 122, 
something like that. But I’ve played in all the horrible rock clubs you can imagine. 
[The conversation turns back to Tom and Jerry with the recorded sound ofa single 
mouse-scream.] 

A/a: The thing about cartoon music as opposed to another kind of soundtrack 
music is that the action is constantly changing; the scenes are so short that 
everything is really disassociated. And if they build upon how disassociated it is, 
they really come up with genius. 

JZ: Well, that’s the time frame that they're given. They're totally chopping timeintoa 
million pieces, and nobody has done that in music. Ever. And that’s what's so 
amazing about this music. 

A/a: Some interview said once, and | don’t remember who it was, that one of the 
things about this neighborhood [Alphabet City”] is that sounds come at you from 
every side, also fragmentary and disassociated, and maybe that's the reason why 
the musicians who work out of this area come up with this strange kind of rootless 
and very rooted music. Kind of everything from everywhere. 

JZ: It's a very mixed area. 

A/a: But more mutant than anything else. pes 3 

JZ: Yeahhh... | think that makes a lot of sense. Just walking downthe street youcan 
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get that kind of sense. 

A/a: You grew up in Flushing, NY. 

JZ: Yeah, near Utopia Parkway and Parsons Boulevard. No, Jewel Avenue. Pretty 
boring neighborhood. Maybe a couple of Koreans moved in. One adult movie 
house —The Mayfair. 

A/a: Ooo, terrible movies there. Terrible. 

JZ: When lived there, like ten/eleven/twelve years old, that was my Phantom of the 
Opera period. | was very into organ music because of that, and classical music, and 
then The Doors came out and they had an organ, so | was kind of into that. Not 
ethnic music 80 much, although for some strange reason my father kept playing 
Portuguese things all the time. But mostly rock and classical. 

A/a: | see a lot of Stockhausen records. What's the interest in him? 

JZ: | liked him when | was a kid, and | think his mid-period work deals with the 
relationships of sound to sound, and the scores are written in his own code, and that 
interests me. 

A/a: You have your own kind of personal notation. 

JZ: My personal notation is completely in terms of game rules. 

{Zorn pulls out a spiral notebook of game plans and strategem, in which 
descriptions of actions are notated by color bars on the left hand side of the pages. 
These go on for page after page, as neat as you please.] 

JZ:...and then you have your pages of instruction that describe what's going on, and 
that'll look like, you know, a booklet for a squad leader, divided into numbers, and 
each one is descriptive of different rules. So this is what my scores look like. It's 
nothing spectacular, just typed rules and instructions. So | really moved away from 
the graphic idiom very, very quickly. It really seemed a dead end to me. | mean, 
you've got to inspire the performers, and you don't do that by drawing pretty 
pictures all over the page. This way it's completely abstract and completely 
theoretical, but, you know, theoretical physics turn into practical physics with the 
wink of an eye. It’s completely abstract, but it's taking the practical considerations 
into account. When we go out and realize a piece, there're a few little changes that 
we have to make, accounting for the human element, and then you've got the piece. 
If someone were to just buy my score and read it through, they'd be able to realize it 
in their head, justin the way that someone would have to realize a Beethoven string 
quartet just by looking at the page. 

A/a: Doesn't it kind of defeat it, though, ifthe rules are so down that someone can 
buy your score in a music shop? 

JZ: There's no way to recreate it exactly because it's all open-form. You can start at 
any point, and anything can happen. What you have to do Is work out ona time-line 
some of the possibilities inherent in the score; you're not just going to be able to say, 
this is the way the piece is. It's just a matter of hearing relationships instead of 
specific sounds. 

A/a: Would you say that you deal with specific linear considerations, such as piece 
lengths? 

JZ: Lengths are always up to the performers. | talk about weights more than lengths. 
What's happening in that period-x, not how long it might go on, but what the density 
might be. How many players are involved, what sort of relationships are possible, 
ways of subverting those things. There're always some fail-safe systems involved. 
A/a: Is Locus Solus still active? 

JZ:| had a gig with Arto and Mark Miller, and Wayne, and !kue Mori, and! still want to 
do a record with Elliott Sharp and Rick Brown, which is the newest of the trios; and 
I'm always looking for other players. A guy from Violent Femmes, Brian Ritchie, was 
kind of interesting, and he expressed a desire; and also, two musicians from The 
Stickmen from Philly. I'd like to continue the project, but realistically the rock world 
isn't comfortable for me. 

A/a: An interesting thing that happens to some musicians from around here is that 
they start getting noticed by established players, like The Clash calling on 
Ginsberg. What would your reaction be if that started happening to you? 

JZ: What, The Clash calling me up? Me calling Ginsberg? That'd be the most 
ridiculous. When you say established, establishment, you mean the MONEY 
people, right? You don't have to worry about me getting involved with those people, 
| don't think. 

A/a: You never know. Someone could look at Locus Solus and say, look, this is 
elaborately produced; there must be something to it. And they can check and say, 
I’ve heard of this guy, this guy, that one... 

JZ: But then all they have to do is put the music on and say “What the fuck is this 
shit?” and throw it in the trash can. 

A/a: Well, maybe they'll assume it’s in a primary development phase. 

JZ: Oh, | think it's about as developed as it's going to get. 

A/a: Are you getting involved with Marclay’s opera project? 

JZ: No, but I've seen pieces of It a couple of times, and we've spoken aboutit, butit's 
for singers and I'm not a singer. 

A/a: But you are concerned with controlling the output of breath, so it isn't that far 
oft. 

JZ: No, if he calls me I'll be more than happy to do it. | love to work with him in any 
kind of combination; he’s really a fantastic musician. When | recorded Locus Solus 
with him, it was in a freezing basement in Brooklyn that was half the size of this 
room... 

A/a: Were you aware of Peter Blegvad’s lyrics in advance? He seems to have shook 
you up at one point. 

JZ: That was funny. He started talking about Jesus or something. | didn’t know what 
the hell he was doing. That’s what | like about Peter —he can definitely shake you 


up. 

A/a: | thought that Arto Lindsay matched what you were doing very well. 

JZ: Arto and | get along very well. 

A/a: What he does which really interests me is, he can take a text and break it up 

into really forceful and fragmented syllables. These become more important than 

what's actually being said. 

JZ: Yeah, absolutely. And then there was this bit of controversy between myself and 

the Whiz Kid [Side Four]. But! got back at him in OP magazine. He was interviewed 

inthe ‘W' issue, and he was like, “I did this stupid thing with this fucking white guy,” 

and itwas going down that hewas getting a'lot.cf really:racistpeer-pressure; that 
~ 


“What | do is realize the compositions not with a lot of 
musicians but all by myself, using tiny objects. So the 
objects would be running through the various rules and 


game plans and tactics, instead of a lot of sounds.” 
—John Zorn 


what he'd done with me was Not Cool, so he had to apologize for itin print. So! just 
reprinted what he said, and that was the Rift Records ad for Locus Solus. But he was 
actually pretty enthusiastic when he was doing the recording. And then there're all 
the people who got special thanks on the record cover; they're all friends, and they 
all Inspired me to go ahead with this crazy project, which | have to admit that at the 
beginning | thought! was completely out of my mind, and | was convinced that this 
was not music at all, just some raving. But now it really not only makes sense, but | 
listen to it more than any other of my records. | mean, it’s fun to listen to. And nowit’s 
kind of representative of the whole style. Arto and | have worked a lot since then; 
we've kind of developed a certain way of working that a lot of people are really 
involved with. 

A/a: Well, do you remember Cage's story in indeterminacy, with Christian Wolff 
saying, eventually it becomes melodic? 

JZ: Exactly. That's what it is no matter how far out you get. 

A/a: That's what defeats radicalism in music; that, even if something isn’t 
automatically accepted into the pop industry, then eventually the rhythms of the 
thing become internalised; become rhythms from a-rhythms, or whatever. 

JZ: But he wouldn't say that it should not be incorporated into the pop industry. Any 
way that new information is disseminated is fine, although maybe he's got some big 
philosophical point about that, that I'd be interested to hear. 

A/a: | remember talking to Christian Marclay about the uses of the turntable in time 
and space. 

JZ: Yeah, his timing is really interesting; it's almost non-musical. He has other 
considerations when he's turning the turntables on and off and deciding what 
records to put on. 

A/a: He has certain numbered pieces which he knows the internal order of. Do you 
have certain set pieces, numbered pieces? 

JZ: In composing | have certain systems that come back again and again in different 
contexts. That's kind of similar; but in actually playing, | wouldn’t say that’s like that 
at all. 

A/a: | got the impression that using bird calls is kind of a recent thing. 

JZ: Well, let's see, when was the first time —’78? Not too recent, but recent enough. 
A/a: Well, | don't know whether to call that an innovation, but it’s kind of unusual. 
Z; It's unusual; but | don’t think it's an innovation because | don’t think a lot of 
people are going to be picking up on it. So it becomes more of an oddity than any 
kind of style-setting thing. But it makes it in terms of reeds. 

A/a: Have you found that with bird calls, it’s easier to be ‘pigeonholed?’ 

JZ: Yeah, pigeonholed. No, it's harder to be pigeonholed because they don't know 
what the fuck to do with it. One thing it did do was get me out of that whole Jazz ‘bag.’ 
If you're improvising they say it must be Jazz, because it’s improvised. They can't 
say that to me now, because Jazz players don't use duck calls. 

A/a: You know what? Wait 'til '87-'88! 

JZ; Really! “Anthony Braxton on alto saxophone, contrabass clarinet, and duck 
Calls.” 

A/a: Well, unusual things happen. On Miles Davis’ Decoy, he does one whole piece 
with just keyboards. 

JZ: Yeah? Really? Shit, | gotta hear that. | love Miles’ keyboard playing. 

A/a: Do you have any ideas about visual performance, visual playing? 

JZ: Well, | worked in visual performance for a long long time, and | still do; in facta 
show | recently did in Canada was for a miniatures show up there. My compositions 
work abstractly, like game rules and such. What! dois realize the compositions, not 
with a lot of musicians but all by myself, using tiny objects. So the objects would be 
running through the various rules and game plans and tactics, instead of a lot of 
sounds; it kind of made a certain amount of sense. It’s taken a back seat in the past 
couple of years, only because I've been so busy with music. But it’s definitely still 
something that I’m involved with. 

A/a: | look at Locus Solus, and there's a definite something being done with the 
design, definitely something conscious there. 

JZ: There's a definite kind of aesthetic which | like, and it comes through. 

A/a: The thing about the Chinese and Japanese languages is, even if you don't 
understand the characters, you can look at them and say, it’s a shape; it’s next to 
another shape which is next to another —which is like the insert card of printed 
pictures In the record. 

JZ: Right, that’s what it’s about. Each is like a character. 

A/a: So someone can draw the conclusion that there’s an importance of shapes, 
because it appears in the music also. 

JZ: Yeah, definitely. 

A/a: The short blasts, every one corresponds to a box of shapes... 

JZ: To the ordering and reordering of the same elements. 

A/a: So you begin to wonder if there isn't some sort of narrative going on. 

JZ: Well, that’s a really important part of it. Sometimes | literally have a narrative 
going on in my head, because I'm thinking of a particular cartoon segment, or I'll 
follow the walking up the stairs and the falling off the cliff, and the “BAM!” And 
sometimes | specifically think like that, and I'm sure it must come through like that to 
some people. And other parts in which I'm not thinking like that at all, I'm sure 
they've got their own narratives working. It’s a very visual kind of music. 

A/a: Are you involved in any recording projects right now? 

JZ: Yeah, I'm doing this Morricone project. Did you hear about that? | was hired by 
Icon Records to do cover versions. That label just put out a record by Daniel Lentz. 
The one I'm working on is about ten versions of Ennio Morricone soundtracks. 
[The conversation has been drifting in and out of cartoons... only Tex Avery could 
have directed the ones we're listening to here.] 

A/a: If you take disjointed and'supposedly:humorous music and put it:over'very 


dramatic visuals... 

JZ: | love that. 

A/a: The visual content is completely undermined. 
JZ: Music is incredibly powerful. It can make or break a film. It's that simple. 

A/a: Some ofthe most popular rerun shows are very strong on musical themes, and 
these things stay with people. It's the same with high-tech movies made in the late 
‘seventies. All the John Williams scores. Everything. That man is themes, themes, 
themes. It’s like gutter-Wagner.... ; 

JZ: Themes are not my favorite way of writing film music. Bernard Herrmann didn't 
agree with that concept either. Short motifs, he used; more like Brahms than 
Wagner. 

A/a: If you were doing a film soundtrack or cartoon music, how would you 
approach it? 

JZ: | don’t know. I've been apprdéached a few times to do video work. 

A/a: I'm surprised that a few people don’t just get together, strip away soundtracks 
from old cartoons, and just do them over. 

JZ: Yeah. 

A/a: Do something like “Out of the Inkwell;” it would make a lot of sense, because 
even the directors of these films, and certainly the producers, didn't understand by 
and large about the subliminal content of these things. Eventually they understood, 
and it seems natural that we would want to interpret these things and bring them 
across better, these aspects. 

JZ: There was this one project! worked on using really rare, experimental works by 
this Belgian director Charles de Cupelaire. When he was seventeen or eighteen, he 
decided that he wanted to be a filmmaker. This was maybe 1925. He turned his 
garage into a mini-studio, and made three or four films that are still, | think, some of 
the most outrageous and experimental films ever made. One's called /mpatience, 
and another The Boxing Match, Story of a Detective; well, we took these films, wrote 
to the Belgian government, had them shipped here; they made brand-new prints, 
and | did one of my typical improvisation scores using images partly as cueing 
devices, and performed it at The Collective for Living Cinema; and that was really 
exciting. I'd like to do that again. Ooh, Carnal Knowledge is on TV. 

A/a: Yeah, it was banned for years, and now It's on television. Throbbing Gristle did 
@ soundtrack for a film years ago; they improvised onto a print. 

JZ: Really? That's good! And you know, there's that Metropolis thing; you heard 
about that shit. 

A/a:!'ll tell you, | could take it with the sound off. 

JZ: Well, God, what a strong film. Such a fantastic film, of course without sound. 
A/a: And the fact that scenes have been restored, you can’t ignore that. However, 
there is something that | noticed; that as far as a more appropriate soundtrack goes, 
the new record by SPK, it's called Machine Age Voodoo; it’s very Socialistic, and 
even calls to Metropolis at one point. And | think that would be a more appropriate 
soundtrack; because what's there now... 

JZ:It's complete pop-marketing bullshit. Could you go and sit through the thing? No. 
A/a: | couldn't bear it, and it’s too bad. The fact that it’s wide-screen means that 
even if you watch it on HBO, you'll lose it. The visuals are so spectacular, that to 
have to sit through moroder and company would just, as | said, undermine it. 

JZ: No way. 

A/a: You don't realize the effect that sound has on visuals until the sound goes 
away; you'll see a scene without music. You don’t know why, but you wonder if there 
was a reason. 

[We try a simple experiment. It’s the heavy scene from Carnal Knowledge; we 
compromise its impact with the screams of Heckle and Jeckle and Tom and Jerry... 
Art Garfunkel: Susan, are you a virgin? 
Tom Cat: AAAAAAAAAAGI] 
—Commentary: Ceri Howard... - - 


MUSIC: THE WAY 
OF RETURN 


There is only one myth, one simple story. Decorate it or disguise it as we may, 
man’s story is only one. It begins —“One-ce upon a time.” Now confined upon a 
small ball called earth in an infinitely great space —then an infinitely powerful 
supreme being, traversing space at will :the absurd from the sublime. Man, One, of 
single will, became men, many; he was denuded of power, number by number. The 
story is how this came about and how he may regain his original power. 

In the vast realm of metaphysics lies the simple, awesome first division —the 
beginning of the story (The word division is “di-vision;” seeing two). In the heart of 
that Absolute Power, that balanced energy field, arose the capacity for self- 
mobilization, thus making an imbalance; a “twoness” —an actor and an acted upon. 
Thus we find the oldest concept of God as Father-Mother; and from the Father- 
Mother, their emanation, the Son, that which was born of the original division and of 
the ensuing play-relationships set up between the Poles. Father-Mother-Sonis the 
original Trinity. As to which aspect is most worthy of veneration, man has been 
ambivalent. Should he worship the Mother, the Prima Materia, who acknowledges 
the seed placed in her, and is the means of all subsequent development in galaxy 
and atom alike; or should he worship the Father whose initiative wills it into 
existence? Without one another Mother and Father are valueless, and to take one 
away from the other is to lose polarization and deny original Oneness. Should man 
worship then, the Son, the conceived world in which all is ideally related in love? He 
has done all these things. 

What has this to do with music? A great deal, for the Son is our first clue in our 
quest for its meaning. “Son,” Latin “sonare,” Italian “suonare,” French “son,” 
English “son” as projection of physical father, even “swan” with its swan-song 
myth, and finally, our familiar “sun,” are all the same_ : for life, all that is born, is 
vibration; and fundamentally, on all planes, vibration is sound. The Father-Creator, 
through the agency of the Mother, sounds out the Son, that is, the resources of his 
imaginative power. So it is that in mythology, many gods are musicians or bringers 
of musical instruments. Shiva was said to be the inventor of the vina, and of the 
goddess Saraswati, it is said her larynx was her vina. Krishna, as incarnation of 
Vishnu, plays his flute, whilstin Greece, Apollo and Orpheus were bringers of music 
through the lyre; and so on. But what has to be seen, through all these stories, is that 
creation is an ordering and a locking process —that what was once free power has 
become progressively reduced in its passage through the planes, until it reaches 
the final lock in the physical level; and that this “Sound” or “Music” of the Absolute 
is that very ordering force involving mathematical ratio and patterned relationships, 
world within world, octave within octave. That is the highest Music. And so itis with 
the Biblical “Word.” That Word or Logos is the ordering aspect of Absolute Power, 
wherein lies total integration of all parts. Both Music and Word are essentially 
synonymous with the Son or Sound of God. 

This essentiality of Sound, the fact that it lies behind and works through all planes, 
is clearly expressed in the Upanishads. Here, it is said that the Great Breath (the 
Father initiative aspect of power) acts upon the prakiti (the Mother aspect) causing, 
on the outbreath, an involution of power, through the agency of five vibratory 
motions or tatwas. The first and most important of these has the name “Akasa,” 
whose property is sound, and which manifests as our sense of hearing. The others 
are “vayu” (sense of touch), “taijas” (sense of light), “apas” (sense of taste), and 
“prithivi” (sense of smell). These last four relate to the four elements, which are (in 
reverse order) earth, water, fire, and air, with the quintessence related to “akasa,” 
embracing all. What is interesting is the affirmation that “akasa” is the quality 
underlying the other tatwas —the sound lies in them all. It is like saying that when 
once vibratory life has been imparted, the formulating Spirit is a Master Musician, 
directing all subsidiary activities. There are many ways in which this basic 
connection between music and creation is expressed in myth. But we will learn 
much from simplification. Let us take a closer look at four familiar words, investing 
them with Capital letters to signify their divinity, thus relating them to their small 
terrestrial counterparts. The four words are Breath, Music, Word, and Son. We have, 
of course, touched on all of them already. 

The Breath, or the “Great Breath” of the Upanishads, consists of one outbreath 
and one inbreath, which, in the spiritual sense, are the “involutionary” and the 
“evolutionary” phases of man's destined history, extending over unimaginable 
stretches of time. Itis also seen, in that tradition, as “Swara,” the great self-knowing 
Power that breathes its imprint upon prakiti(prakitiis Universal Substance —thatis 
sub-stance, or what “under-stands” all). Or we find the term “Hansa,” a name for 
God, where the constituents of the word are “ha” and “sa;” thus the meaning of 
“Hansa” as the motion between the ha and sa, the out and in of the Breath, which 
permeates all life. At the nadir of that great out-breathing, in the Iron Age, as 
humanity now is, great danger and hope live side by side. It is the point of ‘he 
feeding with the swine, and of the potential return to the Father. Life, so to speak, 
hangs in the balance. Analogous with that is the breathing of the human being, 
where life and death are enacted thousands of times over, and through which his 
physical prison is related to the limitless space in the cosmos. Obviously enough, 
the human being “inspires” (takes in inspiration, that is the spirit) and “de-spairs” 
(ioses hope, that is, his spirit). Also, as everyone knows, it is only when he is 
disturbed by egotism and emotions ona personal level that the breathing becomes 
rhythmically uneven. But however he may be trapped in his maze of vibration, the 
breathing is, in fact, a way back, an escape route. It is by conscious awareness of 
the breathing process and by breathing rhythms that that a man may be granted the 
experience of something of the nature of the primal Great Breath. And not only 
that :itis this play between the out and the in of breathing that constitutes the most 
important single factor in the performing of music. Here, the musician re-enacts life 
in his phrasing, holding an audience in suspense in the very form of that original 
“Out-In.” 

Itis difficult to separate the Great Breath from the vibratory differentiation which 
has acquired the name of “Music.” Without the outward impetus, Music has no 


“The musician with his instrument is the finest living 
myth we have.” 
—Herbert Whone 


vehicle upon which to become born. Music, like the Muses (from which the word 
derives), suggests every conceivable aspect of the play of Creative Imagination. 
The word “muse” itself derives from a root “to think.” Whether we use muse or 
music, we are talking of the conceiving of the created universe; of all worlds from 
the galaxy to the atom, for all is, as we have said, vibratory motion. Such vibratory 
motion, passing through all the planes, comes to the physical plane where it 
reaches the term of the locking process; the result is that at this level, everything 
vibrates at its own frequency. But at this point there-occurs a strange and powerful 
phenomenon : manis provided with a way back out of the vibratory maze —he is 
given a key. If he were to know the exact frequency of a given material form, and 
could sound that frequency from without, he could preserve its vibrations, giving it 
health, or he could over-resonate it and destroy it. This may be seen clearly in the 
familiar experiment with the wineglass shattered by an amplified voice or 
instrument. What this experiment really implies is that it is only the deficiency of his 
own knowledge that holds him bound to the material world :ifhe were to know and 
cound re-sound all frequencies at will, he would be master over his substance —a 
magician indeed. 

Moreover, in this vibratory maze, man discovers that his sense of beauty is 
dependent upon simplicity inthe mathematical ratio of frequencies. He can heal or 
disturb other human beings, at any level of their being, by means of concord and 
discord. It is not for nothing that in musical notation, the key words “key” and “clef” 
denote the capacity to both lock and unlock. 

The principle applies equally as we now consider the Word, with its obvious 
connection with Music. Analogically, in man, speech is only possible on the 
outbreath, as is the song that arises naturally from speech. This is why in the Vedas 
itis said there is no breath without music or sound, and no sound without breath 
they are seen as one. More mysteriously, the Word has its counterpart in the small 
“word,” in which deceptively minute vibrations are sent out from an instrument 
called the voice, one of man's greatest gifts —the instrument of instruments. Every 
word, every vowel sound, every syllable, every resonance from the various cavities 
in the head, has an effect somewhere in the different levels of his being; and in this 
sense, a poet, following the Greek derivation of the word is truly a “user of power.” 
All power is, of course, two-edged : words may be formulated through, and 
directed by, the acquisitive and negative ego level. But words of truth are able to cut 
back to the Creative Word. They are truly away of return. This is, of course, the basis 
of the now-familiar mantra systems of the East, and of words of power in Christian 
tradition. 

We have already spoken of the connection between Son and Sound. In the word 


“Son, we have an image of a man as a potential Son of God. In time and space, heisa 


biological son of his father; but he may be more than that. The sounds he accepts in 
his substance, and that he projects from it, are his choice : what sounds will he 
allow to take root in his being from outside, and what sounds will he send out 
affecting the souls of his fellow men? Again, we affirm, itis his own vibrations that 
may translate him back to his true Sonship where all error will have been re-attuned 
or atoned. And at this level he will hear the inner sound of things, the hearing of the 
heart, not only what is discernible through scientific instruments, however 
sophisticated. Such a state is as yet far removed from being the property of 
mankind, but it may come to be as his spiritual evolution progesses. 

All this has been to say that in our small breath, our small music, our small word, 
and our small son, we are only at the other end of the pole —separated. we might 
say, from the Divine Capitals. But there is a direct link between the two sevels; and 
that link is only possible through the gift of every individual to make his own sound, 
his own music. Human beings are blind to the immensity of such a concept. A 
strange spectacle they must present to the extraterrestrial viewer, seeing cycle after, 
cycle of hate and violence, national, ideological, and personal, potentially redeemed 
by the yearning and aspiration in their hearts and voices, and by ‘the harmony inthe 


sound of the instruments they play. A strange thing, this Music that locks us into a 


prison, and then offers a key out of it. 

Something of this locking and unlocking may be seen in the mythological figures 
of Dionysus and Apollo. They are figures that represent, respectively, untamed 
primal energy and the slow ordering and involving of those energies —the eternal 
conflict between the two that lives perpetually in man. In all order and formalization 
there is an inherent danger ; Apollonian forces are two-faced. On the one hand 
Apollo is connected with the Sun, the life force of the earth, and on the other hand 
with order and restraint. In this sense creation is its own enemy; all that lives can be 
judged to be evil —but only in so far as there is no wav 7 -:urn. We speak now of 
the master-dialectic of the universe. Creation is -- .vil-binding, and we are so 
enchanted, that it seems we will never fin? sur way back from what is really a 
disciplinary frame of reference. But the “di-spelling” of the spell is in the spell, in the 


Equally, the lyre of Apollo, seven-stringed to represent the seven-fold structuring of 
the manifest world, is itself the escape. The legendary power of the lyre of Orpheus 
taming wild beasts shows that music has the capacity of redeemer. There is a 
purpose then in the confinement to the so-called devilish forces : it is the 
rediscovery of our common Source through the attuning of our vibrations, of our 
words and sound to the divine Word and through the agency of harmony and 
healing in our music. Thus it is said, “music is the handmaid of religion.” 

This idea is even more transparent in the nature and symbolism of the seven-tone 
scale, and the Western harmonic system. Man's existence on earth is not simply for 
his benefit, but for the purpose of being an agent in the Divine plan for Self- 
Realization —an idea that runs through all ancient teachings. That is, in serving 
himself, man serves God :heis God's instrument. This will be seen more clearly if 
we understand the word “instrument,” from the same root as the Latin “instruere,” 
means to build or create order. Now the archetypal seven-fold structuring, the 
expression of Absolute Power, is seen as a descending octave. Such an octave, 
consisting of a cosmic hierarchy, is disguised in the innocuous DO, SI, LA, SOL, FA, 
MI, RE of the so-called tonic-sol-fa system. Originating in the monastic tradition of 
the twelfth century, the names are said to have arisen as a mere convenience for 
singers; however, their true significance, though there are other interpretations, lies 
in the following Latin words : DOminus (God the Father), Sldera (star systems), 
LActea (Milky Way —our galaxy), SOL (our Sun —head of the solar system), FAta 
(Fate, or the planetary net), Microcosmos (small world, or man upon the earth), and 
REgina de Coeli (Queen of the Heavens, the moon). Between FA and RE, it will be 
noticed, stands man, blocking the way with his error, to the complete effulgence of 
the Ray emanating from above. So itis that the semitone point between MI and FA is 
the place of man’s true “work” —his spiritual work. 

At this important place, man creates his own ascending scale, signifying effort 
against the conditioning force of the planets: this is his aspiration. He has within 
him the “fall” —itis in his bones; but here, he initiates his own upward striving. Thus 
itis that in music he responds inwardly to every small rise and fall in direction. It 
seems too simple. Yet this is his underlying response in the whole of music 
through music he is moved upwards and downwards in that contradiction in his 
soul, a dynamic play of opposites. Even so we have to be careful, for a thing exists 
by its opposite. Who can deny a quality to the “fall down the scale, since it is 
essentially God reaching down to his smallest particle to draw it upwards. And who 
can deny a little sadness in man’s reaching up? For it is not he, but the God in him 
that effects the raising. But this takes us from our theme. This symbolism in musical 
notation has been mentioned briefly as a further aspect of the lock and the 
possibility of an unlocking. 

We spoke at the beginning of the first great division inthe Heart of the Absolute 
Power, the division which gave rise to the concept of God as Father-Mother. Itis, of 
course, a division that cuts through all the planes, and at the physical level gives us 
male-female, active-passive, yang-yin, positive-negative, right-left in the human 
structure; and so on. It is represented in the heavens in the sun and moon, those 
bodies in space that are as mutually complementary as man to wife, and through the 
changing rotary patterns of which man exists in the middle, as catalyst. If at one 
moment he responds to to the eternal life force of the sun, and at another to the 
phasic inertias of the moon, it is because his own polarity is as yet unrealized. The 
fundamental division is also to be seen in the circle (or sphere) and the line, for 
instance in the drum and the stick, the rose window and the lancet window, and also 
in our system of numbers where 0 is zero and 1 is the first move on the board. 

But it occurs more mysteriously, relative to our theme of music, in the form and 
function of the stringed instrument and the bow. The initiative, the active force, 
resides in the bow (held in the right hand), and the passive element is in the 
instrument, essentially a sphere of air resonated by the agency of the strings (held 
on the left side). A relationship between the two sides produces an outpouring of 
sound which is cut into formal patterns via the fingers of the left hand. The sound 
created is an analogy, on the microcosmic level, of the Universal Manifestation, that 
is, the Son. And so we return to our original trinity of Father-Mother-Son. But what is 
important is that the nature of the sound, on the human level, depends upon the 
quality of the initiative from the bow, and also in the degree of willingness to 
respond from the instrument. And this, in turn, depends wholly upon the degree of 
inner polarization of the player. If the will of the player is undisciplined, and he has 
not yet become sensitive to his own substance (the female in him), the sound will be 
crude and hard. If his substance is too passive or unwilling to respond to the male 
initiative, the playing will sound evasive and without warmth. And so on, through 
many permutations. A truly balanced affirmation of will and sensitive responce from 
substance, is as rare an occassion in performers as itis in life. String playing, as with 
the voice, reveals ruthlessly what lies within; in every contact of bow against string a 
player inescapably reveals himself. In this sense therefore, the most basic aspect of 
so-called technique is that which teaches a sensitive contact between bow and 
instrument, and involves the sensitivity of the whole physical organism. The 
musician with his instrument is the finest living myth we have. Man's story is to do 
with his attempts to integrate the disconnected parts of his being, and in teaching a 
stringed instrument we can formulate a whole science of playing upon spiritual 
principles, which have their root (though it may be doubted) right down to ground 
level. 

In this article, my aim has been to suggest, if nothing else, that sound and music 
lie at the root of our existence. There is only one story, as we said; anditis a simple 
one. The fundamental Tone of the universe was sounded out, and split itself into 
subtones or harmonics, until differentiation became so complex that an orchestra 
whose name was Babel was created. In this orchestra, the soloist, the individual 
player (the divine “Sol” in each of us) is required to tune himself so sensitively as to 
be able top go back through the vibratory ramifications, and to lose identity with his 
own particular and ludicrously unrelated harmonic. Further, he is asked to realize 
his dependence upon all other harmonics, who in their turn, are all related to the 
same One Tone. Thus, we are all musicians, whether we are bricklayers, news- 
vendors, scientists, or poets. For the time being, whilst the music unfolds, the 
cosmic performance goes on. It is the musician, down here, who vicariously 
presents that possibility of return, and has, in the deepest sense, one of the most 
important roles in human life. 

—Herbert Whone 


For permission to reprint this 1980 article, A/a is grateful to Mr. Whone, author of The 
Hidden Face of Music. This material first appeared in Parabola, Volume V, Number 2. 


PAUSE & EJECT... 


Big City Orchestra: Beaties Hell ($1.50 c/o Ubuibi, 225 Walk Circle, Santa Cruz, CA 
95060). Fitting title. Dialogue about the Fab Four plus distorted segments of Beatles 
songs (including muzak and adult contemporary versions, etc.) combine to create a 
feeling of a Beatles documentary being dragged through Hell. Comparisons can be 
made between this and the best of Negativiand (who had a hand in this project), 
although this effort mixes taped sounds more often than it splices them together. 
Side One has a thicker mix, and contains more music; Side Two has a lot of talk and 
has fewer things going on at once. The second side is funnier, but! prefer the other 
for its total immersion in sound. This isn’t meant to be taken too seriously, but it is 
very well done and quite unusual —a confusing, ridiculous swirl of sound. 


Plonsky: Opus 22; Coconut Viola Concerto/Subliminal Dancer ((C-60 c/o Peter 
Brody Plonsky, Royal Hotel, 668 Clay #118, San Francisco, CA 94111). | find this a 
little bit strange. It's difficult to pin down; but even more so it's hard to figure out 
exactly what is making these sounds. It's a sort of high-pitched, quick, howling, 
squiggly thing that isn’t music per se, but at different points it sounds like a hundred 
mile per-hour wind, an imitation of a thunderstorm, and the mass suicide of a 
woodsful of small animals, among other things. The tape isn't as varied as all that 
makes it sound, although it does seem to occasionally use a bit of (treated) voice 
and piano behind the noise. Something in this, however, doesn't sound quite right, 
although | do like it. It's almost as though something were wrong with the 
equipment. 

The Dave: Lois ($4 C-30, 2269 Market Street #241 San Francisco, CA 94114). Alittle 
unusual, although quietly so, this tape is friendly but disconcerting. Simple songs, 
using cello, violin, drums, bass, and more, all centering around the childlike, 
disarming voice of a woman. The lyrics don't always make a whole lot of sense, and 
this can sometimes also reflect the unassuming and childlike perspective. The 
cello, in places, is rich and strong, creating a nice contrast with the vocals. This is 
not overly serious either, but it does reflect a subtle sense of awe and confusion that 
makes it more than what it might seem at first listen. 


Blily Club Puppet: A/most Dread Inna Belltown ($2.50 c/o Al Margolis, 33-48 148 
Street, Flushing NY 11354). Instruments on this cassette include violin, bass, 
sequencer, (processed) voice, and saxophone. Most of these tracks are composed 
of the semi-rhythmic repitition of a line or series, usually held down by the bass with 
lots of coming-and-going sounds/noises on top; not quite songs, but not too far 
away. While many of these sounds are interesting of themselves, and while the 
ideas and instrumentation are relatively creative, much of this tape seems to lack 
direction. Although a wide variety of sounds are created, there doesn’t seem to be 
much purpose to them. However, this is a promising beginning for future releases. It 
is likely that a direction will develop. 


Sombrero Galaxy: Next Stop... ($4 c/o Al Margolis). A decent electro-pop (but not 
really ‘dance’) excursion, not much more, created by two people using drum 
machine, synths, (possibly) guitar, and vocals. Nothing that exciting (or original), but 
enjoyable and tuneful. The lyrics seem to be mostly about America’s values, 
probing at some of our empty goals. Unfortunately their guest vocals (particularly 
on “To Die Young”) sound strained, and are rather irritating; some of the songs do 
go on too long, but if you like pop that isn’t backward and possesses some 
intelligence, you might be interested in this. 


if, Bwana: Freudian Slip ($4 c/o Al Margolis). Although this cassette is rather 
adventurous in its exploration of some of the static and rhythmic possibilities in 
music, it doesn’t sound all that unusual on first listen because all of the pieces have 
a solid structure, and retain some sort of form. Some of these pieces have an almost 
tribal aspect to them, while others use metallic-sounding percussion. Others 
employ fuzzy, non-melodic synth blasts and squealing, droning horns as their 
focus. Actually, the full variety of sounds here is too wide to go into with detail, but 
rest assured that a good deal of creative thought went into the making of this tape. 
Most songs are instrumental, with the sounds creating a pattern, and then drifting in 
and out or ignoring the structure altogether. It doesn’t always work: some of the 
pieces go on too long, and others appear to lack direction, but on the whole this is a 
solid, inventive work from a composer who will hopefully continue to develop and 
explore his ideas. 

Pursult of Happiness ($4 compilation c/o Al Margolis). To generalize, this is 
basically a ‘post-punk’ compilation of the American variety (meaning drum 
machines, etc.): There are exceptions however, such as the sincere and folky pop of 


Beat Happening or the less structured and more experimental Audio Leter, the 
almost beer-commercial genericness of Klystron, and a few others. Beat 
Happening's piece is a real standout; this band may not be doing anything new, but 
they at least have the guts to have an unfashionably sincere attitude. Other 
standouts here include, again, Audio Leter, with their vocally-oriented and wailing 
piece utilizing only voice, whistle, echoplex, and treated acoustic guitar [look for 
upcoming projects between A/a magazine and this NYC-based duo]; and the 
Psyclones, whose use of CB is creative and whose overall sound is powerful, 
although they actually do much less with their wide variety of instruments than one 
might expect. Most of the other cuts on this cassette also have something to offer, so 
that altogether this is a worthwhile compilation; one with a (relatively) wide range of 
sounds on it. 
Aural Fixation ($4 compilation c/o Al Margolis). Though this tape has completely 
different artists than the above compilation, it is somewhat similar in tone. ‘Pick hits’ 
on this one include pieces by The Haters, who provide a song which could almost 
be called ‘semi-industrial ambient’ (that is, somewhat noisy but also relatively 
pleasant and static); Girls On Fire, with a cut that's very different from anything on 
her tape —much less song-oriented, more a simple barrage of twisted noise, which 
is still good; an excerpt from F/i's Y (their new cassette is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue); and Abstract Belief, who give a metallic-sounding crashing thing which 
has taped voices over it that isn’t anything new, although it still has something to it. 
| only have one complaint about these compilations. Most of these artists 
represent the “truly independent” musicians who makes tapes in their own home. 
They have the freedom to do anything that they want to. Why then do the majority of 
these people use drum machines and synthesizers? And even worse, why do they 
use them in such a way that they sound like any other synthesizer or drum box? 
These people are using such orthodox means and in such orthodox ways that the 
end result is very often rather ordinary. 


Noise of the Environment (NotE): 15 Minutes of Our Lives (c/o Zan Hoffman, 132 
Council Road, Louisville KY 40207). A short tape, this is partially what its title says, 
although some of itis set to music while much of it bears no relation to either ‘music’ 
or ‘life’ at all. These are very low-fi recordings of strange, usually identifiable sounds 
pieced together, piled on top of each other, and generally sprawling all over the 
place. Not ambient or audio-verite as the name/title might suggest, this is generally 
just strange layered noises with occasional vocals, and not without a sense of 
humor. Usually, the sounds are combined in interesting ways. 


Pink Bob’s Stereo: Live at The Edge! (Home Recordings, PO Box 4071, Bloomington 
IL 61702-4701). A gutsy idea —one guy, with stereo/tapes/records as the only 
instruments—unfortunately this is just a lot of noises put together with no apparent 
purpose. The whole thing feels a bit self-indulgent, and while not all of it is bad 
(some of the sounds are fascinating in themselves), it practically disappears under 
close inspection. Criticism for this sort of thing must be very subjective; after all, it's 
only a bunch of sounds combined in anon-rhythmic way. But to me, the sounds are 
simply not combined in a way that makes them any more than what they are to begin 
with. 

The Dits: The Wonderful World of... (c/o Home Recordings). While some of this is 
amusing/interesting and done in a direct and concise manner, much of it is 
extremely uneventful, and even boring. These songs/ pieces are created with both 
typical and unusual instruments including tapes, guitar, elka, drums, and more. 
Some of this is quiet, nonmoving, and yawn-inducing, while other songs use 
imaginative rhythms and good tape work that manage to keep them interesting. 
Other songs are more traditionally musical. ‘Dad's Car” is a humorous and rhyth- 
mic chant/song with an unusual drum sound, apparently caused by the use of 
“Tupperdrums.” Unfortunately not all of this is as well done —parts are simply 
self-indulgent and, again, boring. If they can cut out the stupid wanking that ruins so 
much of this, perhaps they can get somewhere. 


ABC Mutes (C-60, 60¢ in stamps c/o Bob McGee, 2412 North 52 Avenue, Yakima 
WA 98908). The basic ingredients here aren't that unusual =a great garbage- 
disposal guitar, banging (it doesn’t sound like a rea/ drum), and yelling over the top. 
This is strange, though. It's almost as if two guys got together and decided to make a 
thrash tape, but were so removed from any musical reality that it came out like this 
instead. It sounds incoherent, completely unselfconscious, and —above all—noisy. 
It also shifts often, perhaps because of a well-used pause button. | have no.idea 


what they're yelling about, but they do seem genuinely angry. In its own way this is 
really strange and fascinating. 


Girls On Fire: Life is Too Funny —/ Think I'll Shoot Myself (c/o Leslie Singer, 159 B 
Bartlett Street, San Francisco CA 94110). Leslie Singer is Girls On Fire; one woman 
singing about hate, everyday !ife, and death in a semi-nasal voiceover an atonal 
and repetitive drone, generally created by (| think) just an electric guitar, although 
on some songs there are some added surface noises. The overall sound (except for 
the live "Camus’ Crashing, Burning, and Eating Hungry-Man TV Dinners,” whichis 
the sound of a car crash repeating for about a minute or so) | guess could be called 
‘semi-acoustic, semi-industrial, which is easier than saying it's difficult to pinpoint 
what's so different about this. 

Peach of Immortality: need Thee! (C-90, $5, Tom Smith c/o Caroline Imports, 5 
Crosby Street, New York NY 10018). This, the first Adult Contemporary release, is a 
strong effort, to put it mildly. Peach's music is entirely improvised with guitar, tape 
deck, and cello as the only instruments, sometimes creating dense sheets of sound, 
sometimes moving slowly, using silence in unique ways. In my opinion, the most 
important aspects of this music are the huge range of sounds and the element of 
constant change. This is powerful, moving, in/tense— these people are listening to 


Itis certainly unnecessary to begin an essay on the importance of independently 
produced and distributed music in this country, as persistently unrecognized (or 
unrecognizableyas itis! Furthermore, any questionsthat couldiberaisedabout why 
people choose to work independently are immaterial; they waste time, specifically 


because while. some are questioning, others are working. They are working to 
restore folk traditions in @ society that is increasingly soul-less. They are 
endeavoring (congcidusly and otherwise) to sever the blood ties between people 
and their false media gods (wallet-draining icons) by implementing the rights to 
think and choose. Cail this. anarchical, or whatever you want. : 

Still, there are issues involved, andias it has been pointed out, itis important to 
maintain some. semblance’of gratitude to those magnanimous media moguls who, 
in their own extravagance, have made their technologies accessible to almost 
everyone. That is to say, theirtoys are now-in our hands. Many are the electronic 
gizmos which, by becoming too easily produceable and too abundant have come 
into common.usage.--audio.and video cassettes: in.particular. A technology that is 
instantly available to everyone;carnnot possibly possess an “Underground,” in the 
same way thatan artist who uses the syntax of surrealism needs not have anything 
to do with the concept of an “avant-gardé;likewise a person speaking in favor of 
nationalized health neéds not be affiliated withany “Socialist Workers Proletariat we 
These are all but tools and cultural resources: 

We may try, and perhaps admirablyso, to.labe! terrorist activityas the work of an 
“underground” but this only assumes that (1) something is EX-HER terrorist OR not, 
and (2) all terrorist activity is alike: It is the same-with music.andiart. There is a vast 
difference between people working independéntly andpeople.making trouble (or 
soweassume!) yt Pe at > ay 8 

Broadcast media is for the-most part.able to,absorb attacks.upon itself (General 
Sharon being an example, and General Westmoreland: being the possible 
exception). It is as well-equipped to survive .the..shock. waves of terrorizing 
dissidents as itis of fanatical well-wis! ind imitators. However if the medium is 
the message, then the message m; which is a bullshit way of saying that 
in order for broadcast media wér of hypnotizing-effectiveness, the 

: ge. It can be analyzed word for 


the message is destroyed. 

Using these circumstances, Milwaukee's home-taping group F/i freely inserts 
the transmitted word (the electrically recreated word) into their own compositions. 
On a section of the B-Side of their 1984 cassette Y, a news announcer discusses 
the state of politics within the Ottowa government. What he says is inconsequential; 
what is important is the manner in which the voice is mechanically treated —the 

_ feedback from a delay, machine mutates ordinary speech itself into the pure tones of 
music. 3 


each other, interacting, creating. Obviously, you'd be doing well to inquire about 
this, but only if you are willing to concentrate on it: this is not background music! 


Richard Franecki: Two Drones ($3 or trade c/o Uddersounds, PO Box 27421, 
Milwaukee WI 53227). Basically two drones (Side One: “Drone One;” Side Two: 
“Drone Two”), this has a lot more variation and impact than one might be led to 
believe. Each piece is a harmony of drones; shifting in and out of each other, 
oscillating, sliding, building, receding, rebuilding. As Franeck illustrates, the drone 
has many possibilities for use. | find this riveting, partly because the drone is so 
direct: there is no need for interpretation, and in fact interpretation is nearly 
impossible. There is almost exclusively the need to listen, which makes this more 
physical, or subconscious, than cerebral. A powerful, unyielding work [One should 
be advised however of Franecki’s present intention to delete his entire back 
catalogue to make room, for the new. Interested parties should therefore establish 
contact immediately]. 


A/a magazine will accept contributions for upcoming editions of this column. 
Please send cassettes, or requests for information about Pause & Eject, toA/a, the 
address of which is listed elsewhere in these pages. 


This in particular is reinforced throughout their new, 1985 cassette Lords, in 
which speech is not only mutated but even popular songs are ‘reinterpreted’ simply 
by being placed within new settings. These familiar musical themes (freely lifted 
without scruple from Elvis Presley and The Dead Kennedys) are now forced to 
come up with new survival perogatives. This, it can be said, is terrorism. 

Itis also strictly a metaphorical device, used for the benefit of this article and its 
desire to to connect Points A and B. F/i is only “terrorist” when such other things 
exist as “undergrounds,” “subcultures,” and “avant-gardes.” F/i is simply three 
people from the Milwaukee area who enjoy using their techno-toys in ways thatdo 
not “burn up the pop charts.” 

Lords, a real heavy-metal type title, was recorded with a Fisher home cassette 
deck with remarkable success. If there are any “themes’ in the music —other than a 
consistent usage of media backdrops— then they evolve by chance through 
improvisation. For example, a nasty and oscillating wave runs through much of Side 
One, although unlike Y there are definite breaks between tracks. 

Though the tracks have titles they do not necessarily have anything to do with the 
music; there are twelve tracks on the cassette. Certain tracks are however 
identifiable by their “quotable” radio backgrounds. Other titles refer vaguely to 
computer terms, to astronomical reference points, or to ghoulies of the night. F/i 
(who are Richard Franecki, Steve Zimmerman, and Brian Wensing) even have the 
balls to call the last cut a reprise of the first, when all sounds have improvised. 
Perhaps the reason that certain tracks have a recurrence of the same, atonal 
sounds is that the entire tape was recorded in real time (or “recorded live,” as they 
call it). 

Melodies and simple rhythms have little function in F/i; if anything, these things 
come in subtly from the violent, unrelenting quality of the electronic material and 
backdrops. Very probably there is more than one decrepit old Moog in their arsenal 
—machines which create noise far more easily than music. Add to this the 
merciless manner in which radio and record voices are pulverized into their 
corrosive mixes, and you've got the perfect conditions under which media blitz 
becomes atom blast (the track “Drift” like a soundtrack for a cheery walk through 
Ground Zero). 

At proper volume, F/i’s Lords must be terror to the soul. Perhaps it would be 
prudent notto dismiss the claim of “terrorist” so quickly after all. Strictly speaking, a 
terrorist needs not provoke violence to induce terror; there are other methods, like 
slow sensory deprivation. Lords is a decent place to look for such an experience. 

You can find out about this release through Uddersounds/PO Box 27421 /Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin 53227. Mention A/a (fade out record track). 

—CH : 
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Anyone who looks up the current catalogue of Trance Port Tapes will see 
immediately a large selection of new music on the Cold Blue label of sunny 
California. This organization has under its wing a fine collection of recordings by 
superior west-coast composers including Read Miller and Chas Smith. Cold Blue's 
releases are numerous and inviting, but perhaps the best way to begin is with their 
well-packaged compilation LP, Co/d Blue. This is the record with the photo of the 
tornado on the cover: “The only cyclone ever photographed (Miner County, South 
Dakota, 1884).” 

While it is true that this is the kind of music that National Public Radio packages 
tand therefore sterilizes) as Music From the Hearts of Space, it is not untrue that 
independent composers can learn much simply by listening to each other; by 
listening with an acute sensitivity to compositional modes and physical forms. 
There are no cumbersome didactics to wade through on Cold Blue —there is only 
music. 

The diversity of the various recordings is both tasteful and wholesome (whatever 
those words mean). For example, while several artists employ traditional keyboards 
or electric guitars (specifics to be added later), Ingram Marshall has his “Gradual 
Siciliano” performed between piano and mandolin; Eugene Bowen and Harold 
Budd move from acoustic instruments to guitar- and keyboard-synthesizers; 
Michael Jon Fink contributes his 1981 work “Celesta Solo,” performed entirely 
upon that instrument; and Daniel Lentz offers a rendition of his 1971 piece “You 
Can't See the Forest..Music” (my own favorite on Cold Blue), which is scored for 
non-singing voices and wine glasses that are filled with red wine and played with 
mallets. 

The text of “You Can't See the Forest...” is a collage of cliche fragments which is 
intoned by vocalists one disconnected syllable at a time with a complete absence of 
emotion. If this is ‘space music,’ then it is because the relationships between the 
small and fragile sounds and the overwhelming and reverberating silences are 
spatial —they seem to occupy a physical space somewhere in the pit of the 
listener’s stomach. This is not a negative opinion; much “independent music” 
possesses this quality. Large orchestral works become impersonal, or deperson- 
alized, simply through their gargantuan and frequently mythopoetic bombast. This 
can be as true of Wagner’s climactic scenes as it is of guitar music; for example, 
heavy metal songs. And it was John Cage who pointed out exactly this impersonal 
quality in the guitar symphonies of Glenn Branca (interview with Wim Mertens, 

Chicago '82, Le Cassettes du Crepuscule). 

Peter Garland has here a magnificent work for piano, drum, and bullroarer 
entitled “The Three Strange Angels,” a composition dating from 1972-1973. } 
Reminiscent of piano work by Cage in the 1930's and 1940's, it too illustrates a | 
capacity to impregnate silences with feeling. As the drum beats out a slow, spare 
rhythm, the piano crashes in with large, confused chords in the lowest registers of 
the instrument. Whatever a bullroarer is, it sounds like a device one cranks. Each ' 
‘sound created is imbued with that much more weight precisely because the 
silences surrounding it are so great. Like the later sections of Michael Nyman’s 
Decay Music, recorded by Obscure Records in the mid-1970’s, the pauses become 
longer and more physically felt. It as if it were the silences that were being rendered, 
and not the instrumental sounds. 

Garland is a composer who appears to know what he wants out of music. In an 
‘article entitled “No Music is New Music,” written for a 1983 catalogue of New Music 
America (and subsequently reprinted in the ‘2’ OP magazine), he cites music as an 
organism of self-renewal. in attempting to isolate the form called “new music,” he 
states that “...the creative imperatives of the present constantly redefine the 
historical past. Along with...knowledge of world musics has come an has come an 
acceptance of the blurring of lines (when so desired) between the socio-musical 
functions of art and entertainment...new electronic media (and their mass social 
diffusion) have contributed to this.” He questions that any music can be realistically 
called ‘new’: “...we have the whole world as knowledge, influence. Have you heard 
about the latest new music? Okay: tell me about the musics of Burma, Burundi, 
Chad, Ethiopia, Bali, Afghanistan, Rumania, the Seychelles, Rajasthan, Morocco, 
New Mexico, Mall, Brazil. Where's ‘new music’ in all that? What's ‘newer’? (Or as 
you come to realize it, it doesn’t matter anymore.) The funny thing is, though, thatit 
(this whole spread of the world’s music) Is not new to us; we are new to it.” His 
interpretation, he concludes, is therefore political —it is the orientation of the 
raditional’ in the hands of the ‘contemporary,’ or vice versa; the manipulation of 
Third World modes of communication by skilled (and unskilled) composers of the 
Firat. Is this imperialistic? Perhaps, in the hands of some (Malcolm McLaren comes 


one-world musical spirit while retaining ethnic identity and tradition. This /s 
possible; yes. 

Perhaps these arguments arise out of those empty spaces —the silences. Getting 
back to Co/d Biue (none too soon), the majority of the composers represented on 
the LP work with and within these sparse atmospheres, including Michael Byron, 
who presents his “Marimbas in the Dorian Mode” from a 1976 performance at the 
University of Toronto, in which four musicians play only that instrument; and Jim 
Fox, who closes Side One with his powerful 1983 composition “Appearance of 
Red,” for piano, cello, and electric guitar. 

Opening Side Two, Read Miller performs in his “Weddings, Funerals, and 
Children who Cannot Sleep.” Voices are the only instrument present, these 
belonging to Miller and to Janyce Collins. The voices are phased through a process 
called Serge Processing, by Chas Smith, whose musical and production skills are 
ail over this compilation. On his own piece, “Beatrix,” Smith performs banjo and 
pedal steel guitar. It is strange to juxtapose the Smith piece against Miller's, as 
“Weddings...” is one of the softest and “Beatrix” one of the loudest tracks on the 
album. Space isn't everything, you know. 

The second loudest piece is actually not all that loud, but with the guitar synth of 
Eugene Bowen and the dinky Casiotone of Harold Budd, “Wonder’s Edge” 
becomes more meditative than purely serene. The Casio seems an unusual change 
es of keyboard for Budd, whose talents as an acoustic pianist have been well 
= documented by EG Records, Le Disques du Crepuscule, and by his own label 
S Cantil. “Wonder's Edge” resembles an excerpt from his full-length LP Abandoned 
S Cities more than it does any of his work from the 1970's, or any of his work with Brian 
= Eno. Unfortunately, the limitations of his keyboard-of-choice obscure the finer 
3 edges of his technique, and tend to seep a fuzz into the production which is 
3 unavoidable: Such is Casio. Bowen's guitar work seems to be of an improvised 
|S nature, and lends little on the way of cohesiveness to the overall project. Now, this 

may be intentional, that both instruments should sound as if they were drifting 

thorugh a separate space; in different spaces. This is unknown, and the recording 
itself offers more interpretations than clues (should one choose to rationalize 

Budd's motives). Neither space nor music —nor “space music”— can be limited to 

any one thing, however, and all interpretations are potentially valid and applicable. 
It may be noted though that Budd’s compositions on Abandoned Cities were 
designed as background music for a gallery installation at the University of 
Southern California entitled “ABHASA: Image-Bearing Light.” That it was back- 
ground (or “ambient,” to use Eno’s term) music may offer the best clue to the nature 
of “Wonder's Edge.” s 

Side Two of Cold Blue also features the John Kuhlman composition “In This 
Light” for electric guitar, voice, and trombone; Rick Cox performs his electric guitar 
work “Necessity;” and finally, closing that side, James Tenney offers the unusual 
“Spectral CANON for CONLON Nancarrow,” which is described as a work “for 
piano-player (tuned to the first twenty-four partials of the harmonic series on a low 
A).” Conlon Nancarrow is, according to the sleeve, the man who punched out the 
piano roll. This 1976 piece reminds in its inventiveness of Jerry Hunt's “Lattice,” a 
1979 work created around the dynamics and harmonics of the arcane instrument, 
the pianoforte (the piece is heard on an album released that came year, by Irida 
Records, called Texas Music). 

Cold Biueis a sampler of fine approaches to ‘serious’ music, and, if indicative, is a 
marvelous introduction to the work of this fairly new label. For information about 
them, write to Cold Blue/1831 Orchid Street/Los Angeles, CA 90068. Mention A/a. 
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[The following message was received from Architects Office, a musical collective 
from Boulder, Colorado, in the hopes of extending their outlook and ideas. All 
graphics printed here are also from the band.] 

Architects Office was formed in the spring of 1983 as a project to produce some 
music for the International Music Network. The impetus for the continued workings 
of the group was the profusion of ‘serious music’ being made public at that time. 
With a tape salvaged from a dance concert that was never used and the discovery 
of the musical qualities of the Plant Communicator, several pieces were created. 
Experiments with taped conversations were performed with some success. 
Particularly as they involved multilingual exchange, the nature of the instruments 
and spoken material lended themselves well to improvisation, and pieces were 
made in rapid succession. Immediately following these pieces a new direction was 
taken using composed music. This was made possible by arranging many different 
tapes in sequence. At the same time, the aleatoric properties were maintained by 
concurrently improvising and. using sequences accidentally loaded into electronic 
instruments. These themes were often used in more traditional composing 
techniques, including fugue work, variation, development, and recapitulation. Out 
of this process, the first Symphyogenesis pieces were developed: the term refers to 
the assemblage of previously-seperate parts into a harmonious whole. The results 
of this work appear on our first product, AO 1983. 

As problems developed among the personnel, the group turned inward for taped 
material. Whereas the first Symphyognesis used taped pieces that represented 
twelve years of collected fragments, the second used almost exclusively tapes of 
banter and arguments. In this way, the music could interact with contemporary 
situations, and thus the theraputic potential of music was realized. The principle of 
rearrangement later became the focus of the Symphyogenesis, as is the case with 
Symgen No. 3. 

The period described above constituted the zenith of home-studio manipulation 
for Architects Office. The inevitable result of this outpouring of material was 
saturation. The fortunate result of this saturation was the discovery of expandable 
music, which was of great use for the purpose of producing soundtrack material for 
the lengthy motion pictures that are another product of the group, and which have 
lives of their own. The next challenge that faced the group was live performance. 
For the first performance, rehearsals were done —the only ones that we ever did. 
The result of the first performance was a set of new pieces and a set of versions of 
our earliest pieces. Some of these appear on our-second product, Partitions. Other 
performances now happened in rapid succession, often with less than twenty-four 
hours of notice. The first of these was a performance at a Christmas fair, for which 
we prepared shopping-mall music. During an improvised section of this perfor- 
mance our most successful piece, “Hymnosis,” was discovered. Since that time 
several other pieces have appeared in the same way. 

The process has been to formalize structure and elements of the pieces, and then 
to make departures from those. This performance and the one that followed 
convened at a former Woolco location of tremendous size. During the second 
performance there we formed three choirs located in triangular opposition to one 
another. By abstracting and reconfiguring sections of the performance, the Symgen 
No. 3 was produced; this appears on our third product, Dispensation. 

During the next period an association with the tabla- and esrahj-master Bunjjji 
developed. A slight convergence with new-age music can be detected in some of 
the pieces realized with Bunjiji. Through his influence, new elements were 
introduced into the music, including new mix techniques, mouth percussion, and 
the fission concept. Following this development, Architects Office emerged on 
local Public Radio broadcasts; this coincided with a second period of performances 
which featured the introduction of Claude Martz —an Alsatian bass-clarinet 
player— into the group, as well as Trevor, Architect Office’s two year-old lead 
singer. 

These events —at a local bookstore and community Arts Center— were well 
documented, and served to establish a following. With this formidable assemblage 
of music the group moved into a period of network communication seeking 
international distribution and collective projects. Invitations to international taped 
music compilations and distribution arrangements were the result. These were 
received from Belgium, Spain, and various parts of the US. Currently the group is 
working on the preparation of a C-60 for the Flowmotion label, to be distributed out 
of Leeds in North Central England. More currently, the group has done some 
daytime park performing and some playing iri Denver. The association. with 
filmmaker Stan Brakhage has served to give Architects Office additional exposure, 
through his network, as well as providing us with some enlightened criticism. Out of 
this most recent activity-period the Memorial issue was produced in addition toa 


pair of video projects. 

[Additional activities by members of Architects Office include the establishment 
of the Zamizdat Trade Network.) 

The Zamizdat Trade Network is a newly-formed, collective bartering union of 
musicians, artists, fimmakers, and writers. Working through three separate 
appendages, the network is designed to integrate the activities of other, similar, 
networks in the service of participating individuals. The term “zamizdat" is 
borrowed from the Russian word that means se/f-publication. Originally associated 
with the underground press in the USSR that circulated fiction, music, and factual 
information through typewritten, mimeographed, and photocopied means, the term 
has now come to representa process of disseminating information, artwork, poetry, 
etcetera, through a chain of individual networkers. In the USSR, much of 
Solzhenitsyn's and Sakharov’s written works were published by zamizdat, and 
disseminated through individual networks of interested readers. Recordings of 
labor camp songs and satirical ballads were also distributed by these same means, 
as zamizdat became an increasingly important cultural factor in the USSR, 
reaching a climax in the years between 1955 and 1965. Through the efforts of the 
Soviet security agencies, zamizdat activities have dropped off greatly since 1975. 

Modelled on its Russian counterpart, the Zamizdat Trade Network operates on 
an international scale, involving several networkers in continental Europe, North 
America, and the Orient. The Zamizdat Trade Journal collects materials through 
these networks and encourages further copying of the materials for isolated, local 
distribution. Through the central organ, the ZTJ is available through the barter of 
articles which are sentto it for publication. Items intended for publication can be of 
any length and width, and are to be submitted with the understanding that it will be 
published in several places. 

Another element of the ZTN incorporates magnetic tape media. The first 
compilation of collected musical works appears with the second issue of the ZTJ, 
which is dated December 1984. For the purpose of this project, sections of Oswald 
Spengler’s charts that appear in his book The Decline of the West —which describe 
the beginnings of new cultural and spiritual epochs— were mailed to known music 
networkers along with a proposal to consolidate all entries onto one, C-120, 
cassette tape. Groups that are participating in this collection include Etant Donnes, 
Pacific 231, DDAA, Neo Zelanda, Diseno Corbusier, K?, Human Flesh, and many 
others representing a total of seven nations. 

A repository scheme is in the planning phase at the moment for the ZTN. 
Following this plan, which is also based on a barter system, a participating 
individual would submit a number of copies of his product, be it music, poetry in 
edition, film, etcetera, to be made available to other participants on a trade basis. A 
possible configuration for taped music would be to deposit a master tape that could 
be copied and sent out at the request of the musician or interviewed party. 

Aunique insight into group self-conception is expected to be revealed when the 
“corrected article” program takes shape. According to this plan, interested groups 
are encouraged.to select an article written about them, and to annotate it with 
corrections and additions. Telephone messages will also be taken for the next 
issue and included on a cassette to accompany Zamizdat Trade Journal Volume 3. 
A call is also being made for articles on particular subjects (articles on other and 
ancillary subjects will also be accepted). Presently we are seeking out co- 
publishers to produce and distribute the Journal in Europe and Asia. 

[Though the deadline for ZTJ Volume Three will probably have passed by the time 
you read this, we reprint this section anyway.) 

—CALL FOR ARTICLES— 
Please send articles on these subjects: 
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oSylvie and Babs 
5Photos of Marcel Duchamp’s last project 
OSalvador Dali's health status and contact 
oProgress on the construction of La Sangada 
oFamilga in Barcelona 
OSoviet France 
Sls it possible to perform’a concert in the elevator of the Whitney Museum, NYC? 
Deadline for calls— March 15, 1985 
Deadline for articles— same 
Send music for review by March 10 
[There is also the ZTJ list for prospective material for the upcoming Volume Four] 
Please send music of any length, and graphics. Interpret one or both of the 
following subjects: 
5" believe only in Ultralocalism”— Salvador Dali 
OBaroque Space Congestion” 
Deadline for music— July 1, 1985 
Deadline for articles— same 
Send music for review by July 14 
To contact ZTN and/or Architects Office, write to 550 College Avenue/Boulder, 
Colorado 80302 USA. Or call 1-(303)-442-1342. 
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OBSERVATION: RECORDED AMERICAN SONG 


After The Ball: A Treasury of Turn- 
of-the—Century Popular Songs 
(Nonesuch H-71304)/ Songs by 
George and /ra Gershwin (None- 
such H-71358)/ Silver Linings: 
Songs by Jerome Kern (Arabesque 
6515)— Joan Morris, mezzo-so- 
prano; William Boicom, piano. 


Just as the anti-British ditty “Marl- 
borough s'en va-t-aguerre” became “For 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow” in London 
and “The Bear Went Over the Mountain” 
in Appalachia, and just as the tale of 
Barbry Allen shows up in ninety-five | 
versions in Virginia alone, it was in this | 
way that American musical theater found 
its own way out of the straitjacket of |: 
European influence. Listening to the | 
mellifluous Joan rF 
Morris on these three discs provides a most ente: 
composers of greater and lesser stature —and with greater and lesser degrees of 
sSuccess— accomplished the Americanization of The Song. 

In the format of the late 1800's, songs were divided into versus and choruses, the 
former having generally been dropped as time went by. Miss Morris retains both, 
and on the final band of After the Ball, one is delightedly surprised —after a most 
unfamiliar verse— to hear the thrice-famous “Wait 'til the Sun Shines, Nellie!” The 
other thirteen songs on that recording range from the familiar “Meet Me in St. Louis” 
and “Under the Bamboo Tree” to the less familiar “| Don’t Want to Play in Your 
Yard,” and to the (to us) screamingly funny melodrama of “Those Wedding Bells 
Shall Not Ring Out!” 

Itis the genius of Miss Morris that she can sing such dated material not only as ifit 
were being sung for the first time, but as if she meant every word of it. An amazing 
series of performances. 

As the liner notes tell us, most of these songs were “written to order” by men “not 
primarily interested in creating Art” but in making money. Of course, “Wedding 
Bells” aside, now and then just the right blend of music and lyrics managed to 
happen, and a good American song would be born. 

It is said that the American musical comedy was born in 1866 when a French 
ballet company, booked to play at the Academy of Music,, arrived to find it burned 
down. In another theater in town, an 1857 melodrama was scheduled to open with, 
the title The Black Crook. When the two sets of producers decided (shades of 
Ariadne auf Naxos) to combine the two (), the result was a run of 474 performances, 
a $1,000,000 gross, a twenty-five year life on the road, and The Chorus Girl. 
Needless to say, the original plot dwindled as more leg and undergarment was 
flashed at the audience, and the pattern was set: a mindless plot with lots of girls and 
songs and girls and comedy and girls. For such a Product, the level of the music 
need not be very high. 

But there were composers who made their living by writing to order, and whostill 
tried to achieve something of value. Among these restless spirits were Jerome Kern 
and George Gershwin. 

In 1916, the word jazz, or “jass," first appeared in print (in Variety), andin the same 
year, Gershwin made five dollars on his first published song. The next year, brother 
Ira ran off with a travelling carnival and George became rehearsal pianist for 
Jerome Kern. The two composers’ paths were to cross again in 1935 when Du Bose 
Heyward informed Gershwin that Kern was interested in setting Porgy and Bess to 
music! 

As we know, George sought to create an American music using Black music, 
particularly jazz, as its basis. It worked for Rhapsody in Blue, although it failed for the 
Piano Concerto in F. This latter work's reception convinced George that a long, 
serious work was not for him and so, much like Arthur Sullivan, he decided to stay 
with what he did best: the show tune, with Ira’s lyrics. 

One of the fourteen songs in the Nonesuch album, “By Strauss,” tells us to 

Be off with Irving Berlin! 
Oh, I'd give no quarter 
To Kern or Cole Porter 
And Gershwin keeps pounding on tin. 

Is this an ellided reference to Tin Pan Alley, or simply a poor choice of rhyme for 
“Berlin?” More to the point, is Ira being funny or is he echoing his brother's deep 
dissatisfaction with his life? The song was written in 1936 —eleven years after the 
Piano Concerto but only one year after Porgy and Bess. 

At any rate, the sadness is undoubtedly present in such melodies as “The Man! 
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Love” and “Someone to Watch Over 
Me.” To this writer however, none of his 
song melodies catch the tragic feeling 
of the Prelude #2, which needs no 
- words atall. On this recording, the mood 
is nicely balanced by such fluff as “By 
Strauss” and “The Lorelei,” and by the 
bouncy "Nice Work if You Can Get It” 
and “They All Laughed.” Here Morris is 
as always in fine voice, although | must 
admit that these songs seem to call fora 
, voice not quite as good as hers. At least 
her delivery, and Balcom's accompani- 
ment (yes, they are married) is light- 
years more authentic than the Ella 
Fitzgerald redactions on the monumen- 
tal, five-record set on the Verve label. 
Far more successful is the Jerome 
Kern record on Arabesque. Here Morris’ 
Ea) VOice is just right for the tenderness of 
“Look for the Silver Lining” and “All the Things You 
Are,” and for the flippancy of “Cleopatter."” Where George had Ira, Jerome had PG 
Wodehouse (for the seven songs on Side One) and Oscar Hammerstein II (for the 
last three songs on Side Two). In fact, Jerome even had Ira for “Long Ago and Far 
Away,” which was written in 1944 for the film Cover Girl. 

An important feature of Kern's initial success was the accident of his using the 
299-seat Princess Theater to house his early works. Given such a small enclosure, 
the kind of spectacles that dommated the larger stage was quite impossible, and 
much more attention had to be paid to the quality of the book, lyrics, and score than 
other collaborators found necessary. 

With 1915's European problems and the Castles’ bringing the ballroom-dance 
craze to America, Kern and: Guy Bolton turned out Nobody Home with modest 
success and Very Good Eddie with smashing success. Then PG Wodehouse, that 
twentieth-century Gilbert, joined the group with Oh, Boy! and Oh, Lady, Lady!, and 
the American musical as we know it today was born. These last two, along with Zip! 
Goes a Million, have been restored (the scores were never published and much of 
the music was lost) by John McGlinn, and at this time of writing are being in concert 
form in Carnegie Recital Hall. 

The plots are ‘serviceable,’ if not too far above a Three Stooges scenario, but 
relative to other shows of the time they are masterpieces of construction and 
intelligence. Of course it is the music that holds audiences enrapt withal. In fact, “Till 
the Clouds Roll By” (from Oh, Boy! has a melody that would not be out of place in 
Jolanthe. Compare it with “None Shall Part Us" from that work, ignoring 
Wodehouse’s somewhat cutesy lyrics, and one can see how Kern was able to keep 
the best of the operetta tradition and still turn out a distinctly American song. The 
Plot Line as a vital factor of theater still had to wait for Showboat (1927) to show 
signs of maturing —this was the play that probably made the book at Porgy and 
Bess possible, a dozen years later. 

Kern biographer Gerald Bordman points out one interesting innovation: “They 
Didn't Believe Me” (The Giri From Utah, 1914) is written in 4/4 time, rather than the 
traditonal 3/4 time invariably used for love ballads. Not exactly another E=mc2, but 
certainly an important change in diet for the baby American musical. 

Listening to the Kern and Gershwin albums, one can hear some obvious 
differences in approach. Both men wrote “to order” for musicals, both wrote the 
music and then leftit to their lyricists to find appropriate words (a procedure that WS 
Gilbert claimed could only result in doggerel), and both were determined to find a 
new sound for their products. Yet in Gershwin's music there is always a slightly 
demonic feeling, or at least a Faustian one, of aman compromising with his deepest 
drives to be a great composer rather than America's most celebrated tunesmith. Not 
to overstate the case, Gershwin seems to bring a restlessness to his beats and 
melodic lines that gives even to his lesser works a certain, nervous excitement. 

Kern on the other hand seems more at ease and more comfortable with his role 
—milder on the whole. This is not to take away from the seriousness of his intent 
and his innovations. The Arabesque liner notes tell us of his unusual harmonic 
progressions and his parallel musical statements. While he wrote for the usual 
verse-chorus format, he never used the word “verse” in his scores, and called the 
chorus by the fifteenth-century term “burden.” Like Gershwin, he looked to the past 
to offer something new to the future. 3 

All in all the Kern album is a more satisfactory set than is the Gershwin. In this 
Kern-centennial year, we are going to hear a good deal of this composer's work, 
and this Arabesque release is a strong part of that. 

—Frank Behrens 
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